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From the New World. 





SUG AR-REFINING. 

Sugar-refineries have certain peculiarities. in 
their exteraal appearance, whereby they are dis- 
tinguishable from most other factories seca in a 
city; they are very lofty, consist of an unusual 
number of floors or stories, and are generally light- 
ed by very small windows. In a large refinery 
in New York, which we recently visited, these 
peculiarities are very observable. In making the 
circuit of the buildings, we counted over one hun- 
dred windows, most of them small, and some at 
such a height as to have seven floors between them 
and the ground. ‘The interior, too, has something 
eculiar in its appearance, arising from the shal- 
owness of the rooms compared with their great 
extent. These rooms are very humerous, nearly 
square, and no higher than is absolutely necessary, 
since the chief desideratum in a sugar-refinery isa 
large extent of flooring. The greater part of this 
building is formed of brick, stone and iron; a very 
necessary precaution against fire, on account of 
the inflammable nature of the substance prepared 
therein. 

Most readers are probably aware that loaf or 
lump sugar is prepared from common brown sugar 
by a refining process, and that this process is con- 
ducted in the buildings to which we have alluded. 
In describing the mode of operation, we shall not 
find it necessary tv trace the history of sugar in 
its previous states; but still a few remarks thereon 
will aid the object in view, by showing the suc- 
cessive conditions or forms in which the sugar is 
presented. 

A field of sugar canes when standing, in the 
month of November, when it is in arrow, or full 
blossom, is one of thé most beautiful productions 
that pen or pencil can describe. It commouy 
rises from three to eight feet in height, a difference 


| of growth that very strongly marks the difference 
' of soil or culture. “It is when ripe of a bright and 
‘golden hue; and where exposed to the sun is beau- 
tifully streaked with red. The top is of a bright 
green color; but the more dry it becomes, from 
either an excess of ripeness or a continuance of 
drought, it assumes a russet yellow, with long and 
narrow leaves depending ; from the centre of 
which shoots up an arrow like a silver wand, from 
two to six feet in height, and from the summit of 
which grows out a plume of white feathers, which 
are delicately fringed with lilac dye; and indeed 
is in itsappearance not much unlike the taft that 
adorns this particular and elegant tree. Such is 
the external appearance of the plant yielding the 
sugar juice. The juice is expressed from the 
cane, then formed into a kind of a syrup, from 
whice impurities have been removed; and lastly a 
brown granulated substance, from which a consi- 
derable portion of molasses, or uncrystalized su- 
gar, has been removed. : 

The large sugar hogsheads which we notice at 
the shops of the retail grocers, contain moist su- 
r somewhat resembling in quality that which is 
imported by the refiner, but with a finer and softer 
grain. This sugar, as every housewife knows, has 
various shades of brown color, according to the 
uality; and the principal cause of this color is, 
that a quantity of black molasses, which formed 
part of the original cane juice, is still mixed up 
with the crystallizable parts of the sugar—not hay- 
ing been wholly: removed by the processes to 
which the cane juice is subjected before importa- 
tion. The particles of sugar in their pure state are 
white; and to present’ them in this white crystal- 
line state is the object of the sagar-refiner, who 
adopts means for expelling the molasses, and also 
certain impurities which are incorporated with the 
brown or Muscovado sugar, as imporied in the 
hogsheads. < 
It seems probable, that the art of refining sugar 








was adopted in any other European country. The 
foul and biack sugar brought from Egypt, at the 
end of the thirteenth century, was the first material 
upon which the art of the refiner was employed. 
The Venitians in their first atiermpt converted the 
dark moist sugar into sugar-candy; but they soon 
sought to obtain refined or crystaiized sugar by a 
quicker and more profitable process ; which they 
at length effected by the use of conical moulds, 
such as have ever since been used. From Venice 
the art passed into various European counties ; and 
since the West India Islands and portions of our 
own country have been fertile in the production of 
sugar, refineries have increased to a considerable 
extent in nearly all the civilized countries in the 
world. 

Let us suppose, then, that a hogshead of sugar 
imported froin abroad is broaght toa refinery, and 
let us follow it through the routine of processes 
till it assumes the form of a conical lump of white 
sugar. This will enable us to describe the uses of 
the various rooms forming a large sugar-refinery. 

In the refinery which we lately visited, the hogs- 
heads of sugar, having been brought on carts from 
the docks to the front of the building, were hauled 
up by a crane, and drawn in at an open door toa 
large square room. This was the first port of the 
refinery which we visited, and a busy scene it pre- 
sented. Here was a hogshead of sugar suspended 
from the crane; there was another hogshead depo- 
sited on a low iron carriage or truck, and bei 
further inward; near it was a third being wiighed 
—a process requiring tackle of no slight kind, 
since the hogsheads sometimes weigh eighteen 
cwt. each; further on was a man knocking out the 
head of a hogshead, and a party emptying the con- 
tents on a boarded floor ; while other hogsheads, 
some empty aud others full, were lying round in 
various directions. Our frontispiece represents the 
appearance of these objects. 

The sugar, when about to be operated upon, is 
transferred from the hogshead to a wooden floor, 
from whence it is shovelled into large circular ves- 
sels called ‘* blow-up cisterns.” If we gave a li- 
teral acceptation to technical terms, we should 
sometimes smile, and at other times feel a little 
alarm: in the present case it appears that the name 
is given in allusion to the mode in which steam is 
admitted to the contents of the vessels. The cis- 
terns are six or seven feet in diameter, and about 
five in height; and the purpose for which they are 
employed is to dissolve the sugar, preparatory to 
the removal of earthy and other impurities with 
which it is contaminated. The reader must bear 
in mind fhat, notwithstanding the purifying pro- 
cesses-whereby cane juice is converted into brown 
sugar, there are still three kinds of substances 
which require to be removed from the sugar before 
the white crystalline state can be obta » viz. 
earthy and other impurities, coloring matter, and 
molasses; and that very distinct processes are re- 
sorted to in order to effect the removal. ‘To re- 
move the impurities is the first object. Thesu- 
gar is, as before stated, thrown into the blow-up 
cistern, “ the ke is ige~ to it from a cistern 
at the top of the house, which supplies e 

of the establishment. Into the chet contialian 
the sugar and water a surall quantity of lime water 
is pumped. From a steam-pipe, steam is forced 
or blown by its owh pressure into the solution, by 
whieh the latter becomes heated in a short space 
of time. This is one of the many instances in mo- 
dern manufactares, ifldstrative of the advantages 
derived from the use of steam as a heating agent: 
The water in the blow-up cistern bei heated by 
the steam, dissolves the sugar, aifled! by ‘constant’ 
stirring. The lime-water, which aids in this 





| was first introduced into Evrope by the Venitians, | 
,and was practiced in Venice some time before it 


cess, is brought from large vessels in the build: 
ing, and the lime being dissolved in wate? and 
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stirred till a milk-like fluid is produced, is pump-| 
ed from them as wanted. 

This part of the process is one in which great 
improvements have been made of late years ; in- 
deed, the same to a certain extent may be said of 
all departments of the refining business. Under 
the old mode of proceedure, the sugar was dissolv- 
ed in lime-water over a fire, whereby it was sub- 
jected to a variable temperature, injurious to the 
quality of the sugar. The clarifieation was effect- 
ed by the admixture of a large quantity of bul- 


lock’s blood, and a scum several inches thick wes have seen no 


allowed to collect on the surface of the vessel con- 
taining the sugar, and was thence removed by a 
broad skimmer. If any liquid containing albumen 
be mixed with another liquid and heated, the albu- 
men in the act of solidifying collects together ina 
sort of film; and in so doing appears to entangle 
most of the solid impurities floating about in the 
solution, removing them from the liquid generally. 
This having been repeated two or three times, the 
solution of sugar was allowed to flow through a 
wooden channel into an oblong basket, covered 
with a blanket, through which it filtered into a 
cistern below, carrying a considerable portion of 
impurity with it. But in the process which we 
witnessed the desired effect is produced in a much 
more efficacious manner; for the temperature of 
the solution is not greater than that of boiling wa- 
ter, and the offensive clarifying ingredient is al- 
most wholly dispensed with, the process of clarifi- 
cation being mainly effected in the next process. 

The seoaiedinn solution—called in the refinery 
liquor—is, in this case, not skimmed at all; but 
at a certain stage in the operation it is allowed to 
flow from the biew-up cistern into a range of filter- 
ing vessels in a room beneath, into which it enters 
as a thick opaque blackish liquid, and leaves them 
in a beautifully transparent state, though colored 
of a reddish hue. The arrangement of these filters 
is exceedingly ingenious. They consist of seve- 
ral cast-iron vessels, each containing a large num- | 
ber of cloth tubes, attached to short metallic tubes, 
which are screwed to circular holes in the upper 
part of the vessels, and hanging vertically down- 
ward. Each tube contains ry bag, made of a 
close kind of cotton cloth, and coiled up so as to 
make a compact mass of cloth. The liquor flows 
from the blow-up cisterns into a shallow vessel to 
which these tubes are attached, and thence through 
the bags contained in the tubes. The bags bein 
closed at the bottom, no outlet exists for the li- 
quid except through the meshes of the cloth; and 
as the cloth forming each bag is doubled and re- 
doubled in iis tube, the liquid finds its way be- 
tween the plies or folds of the cloth, and finally 
exudes in a transparent state. The whole of the 
impurities, with the exception of a little coloring 
matter, are retained by the bags and tubes, while 
the saccharine liquor passes throegh. 

The next point in our visit was to the rooms in 
which the process of decoloration is carried on. 
The reader will bear in mind, that the state to 
which we have tsaced the sugar in its progress is 
that of a transparent liquid, having a reddish tinge. 
To remove this tinge without interfering with 
transparency of the liquid, is the next object of 
attention, and charcoal is the agent which modern 





inquiry has shown to be best fitted for this pur- 
pose. It has been long known that common wood 
charcoal possesses the property of removing, more 
or less, the odor proceeding from animal or vege- 
table substances in a state of decomposition; but 
it was also discovered by the German chemist, 
Lowits, that the same substance will remove the 
color from common vinegar and other liquids; a 
fact which soon after led to the employment of 
charcoal in the clarification of various pharmacen- 
tical preparations, and as an auxiliary in_the re- 


fining of sugar. About thirty years ago, Figuire, 
a Erench chemist, ascertained the additional im- 


portant fact, that charcoal obtained from animal 
substances is not only ogy efficacious when 
used in considerably smaller proportion than char- 
coal, but that it is capable of decoloring many li- 

ids on which the latter has no effect whatever. 
The sugar-refiners immediately availed themselves 


From the Northern Light. 
THE TARIFF QUESTION. 





BY EDWARD C. DELAVAN. 





In No. 2 of the first volume of the Northern Light 
you were so kind as to publish an article of mine on 
the subject of a protective tariff. I have read with 
attention most of the communications which have 
appeared in i paper on the same subject, and I 

ing in them to induce me to change my 
views with regard to the policy this country should 
adopt, in establishing permanently such a tariff as 
will insure a reasonable protection to our manufac- 
turing interest; a tariff not to be changed materially 
until foreign nations will so far relax their tariff re- 
gulations.as to take from us our surplus produce in 
exchange for the manufactured goods, which the 
may wish us to purchase, and which goods we need. 

The object of my first article was to exhibit the 
practical operation of a high and low tariff upon the 
revenue of the country, and the interest of the con- 
sumer, derived from many years’ experience as an 
importing merchant :—to show that a tariff not pro- 
hibitory, did not necessarily increase the cost to. the 
consumer; but that as a general rule, the European 
manufacturer reduced his price equal to the advanc- 
ed duties, or, in other words, this advance duty was 
paid, in whole or part, by the European manufac- 
turer to secure the trade, and not by us. 

Since the publication of my first number, I have 
conversed with many importers of English goods, of 
opposite political opinions, and they have uniformly 
and fully confirmed my statements from their own 
practical experience. I have also had conversations 
on this subject with several distinguished gentlemen 
from the south, who have assured me that a reasona- 
ble protection to our manufactures was as important 
to the south as to the north. AsI remarked in my 
grevious article, I am in favor of free trade to the 
preatest possible extent, provided it is reciprocal. 
If foreign nations (to keep their artisans employed, 
and thus keep them from starvation,) desire to fur- 
nish us with the various products of their work-shops, 
they must take from us in exchange the surplus pro- 
duct of our soil, which we can furnish to them lower 
than they can produce the same; this must be done, 
too, on equal terms; we must have on our produce the 
same average profit that they have on their manufac- 
tured articles. Should our produce be prohibited, 
and we continue to import, we must pay the balance 
against us in silver and gold, and in the degree that 
this balance increases, we shall grow poor. It is 
precisely the same in a national as it would be in an 
individual case. Let a man, with an income of 
$1,000, expend to the value of $1,100, and he will 
soon become bankrupt; by the same rule, should we 
continue to receive from abroad a greater amount 
than we export, the balance must be paid in gold 
and silver so long as we have it to pay; and if the 
trade is continued, and the balance continues to be 
against us, and we honestly pay our debts, our houses 
and lands must go next, until we come at last to be 
hewers of wood and ‘rawers of water to foreign 
countries. Let our statesmen look at this question 
practically; theory has led many of them astray. 

I have been severely censured by some noble and 
generous heart-d men for the sentiments contained 
in my first number. They look upon all restriction 
on trade as immoral in its tendency; and they think 
that we, in this free country, should, at one dash, 
sweep away ‘rom our statute book all laws calculat- 
ed to check the free course of trade, and permit it 
to flow into its natural channels ; that it is wrong to 
enact any restrictions, even to force other nations in- 
to a more liberal policy towards us. I do not look 
upon a protective tariff as intended merely to coerce 
other nations, but as a justifiable means of self-de- 
fence. It is nothing more than a man’s saying to his 
family: ‘‘ You know I have nothing but the product 
of my farm for our support; and as England and 
France will not take these products, you must not 
purehase the manufactures of these countries until 
they will agree to trade fairly with us, and take what 
we can raise in exchange; you must purchase ne- 
cessary articles from our own manufacturers, even 
at a higher price ; because, although you pay more, 





of the knowledge of this fact. 
[To be continned.[ 


yet you can pay with our own produce, at a fair 








price, while, if we purchase of a foreign market we 
must pay guld and silver, for that market will not 
take our surplus.”” By this kind of encouragement 
and reciprocal trade at home, we shall soon be inde- 
pendent of foreign nations, who wish to serve us with 
all oT gy can, and receive from us as little as 
possible in exchange. Self-preservation will oblige 
us to adopt that course as a nation, which all would 
justify and advise in an individual. If England, to 
protect her rich landholders, will not take our sur- 
plus provisions to feed her starving population in part 
payment of the goods we may want of them, how can 
we continue the trade? How can our fertile grain- 
growing new states afford to consume the manufac. 
tured goods of Europe, while Europe will not take 
so much as a single grain of their products in ex- 
change? Indeed, how can these new states pay their 
debts to Europe, unless Europe will take what alone 
they have to pay with—the product of their soil? 
Unless foreign policy is changed, these new states 
must at once give up all hope of a foreign market for 
their immense surplus; they must either manufac- 
ture for themselves, or exchange with their brethren 
from the eastern part of the Union, who have more 
capital and skill devoted to manufacturing, but whose 
soil is less productive. 

It is to be hoped that the south will not much long- 
er rest in error on this important question; she must, 
ere long, look to the northern states as the chief cus- 
tomers for her cotton. England is straining every 
nerve to produce that staple in her own dependen- 
cies; in proportion as she can do this, she will carry 
out her policy with regard to cotton as she does by 
every other article—prohibit its introduction from the 
United States the moment she can supply herself 
from her own provinces. And the south need notbe 
alarmed at this; let there be union of purpose be- 
tween the north and south, with reasonable protec- 
tion for self-defence, and all the cotton the south can 
produce, can be profitably manufactured in the coun- 
try; and we need not fear the loss of the English 
market, as the low price of provision in this country, 
compared with England, and the increasing skill of 
our artisans will enable us to export the manufac- 
tured article, greatly increased in vaiue over the cost 
of the raw aaentel, to every market on the globe 
which fs open to us, and at prices (while England 
continues her corn laws) which she cannot undersell. 

It is hoped that this question will be examined up- 
on its own merits, and not on party grounds. The 
political press of all parties cando much to enlighten 
and settle the public mind as to our true interests on 
this important subject. ‘The European press is now 
freely canvassing our policy, and the manufacturing 
districts are not a little agitated by our late increase 
of duty on theirfabrics. Those who feel that the po- 
licy of our government should be to protect not only 
our agricultural, manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests, by high duties on goods from foreign coun- 
tries, (while those countries exclude us from their 
markets by prohibitory duties,) should, by every 
justifiable means through the press, by public meet- 
ings and otherwise, see that every ciiizen in the na- 
tion having a vote fs furnished with such plain facts 
and illustrations. relating to the question at issue, as 
will serve to disabuse their minds of all unsound and 
fallacious views, so that they may, through their re- 
presentatives at Washington, settle this question; that 
our agricultural, manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests may be protected, and have some solid and 
permanent basis to rest upon, free from those fluctu- 
atious in policy, which have so long harassed, and 
which still harass, and in a great degree paralyze, 
the industry of the whole country. 


I subjoin an extract from remarks’“made by Sam- 
uel A. Goddard, Esq., Birmingham, England, at a 
great meeting held at the Town Hall, relating to the 
trade between that country and this. Mr. Goddard 
is a highly intelligent American merchant, who has 
resided over twenty-five years in England, and has 
for twenty years been untiring in his efforts, through 
the press, to show to the English government the im- 
possibility of its retaining the American trade, un- 
less upon terms of reciprocity. 

Mr. Goddard, being called upon by the chairman to second 
the resolution, remarked, it being the last resolution to come 
before the meeting, he would occupy a few minutes in speaking 


of the trade with which he was more intimately connected. It 
had been his intention to have handed to the committee a mag¢ 
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of statistics in support of the business of the day; but when he 
set about collecting them, he fuund the evidence on all hands 
so abundaat and s0 conclusive, he shrank from the task of mak- 
ing a selection. He had, however, during the —~p handed 
to the chairman some account of the manufactures of the Ame- 
rican states; and also a list of articles now made there, or im- 
ed from the continent of Europe, which, previous to the 
ing of the corn laws, were obta aimost entirely from 
Bagiand This list comprises : ; 
rpéenters’ and joiners’ tools generally, in which three- 
fourths of the trade is lost. ‘ 
ricultural implements of all kinds, in which ‘seven-eighths 
of the trade is lost. ‘ - 

Buttons, of most kinds, in which one-half of the trade is lost. 

Brusiies, of al! kinds, in which the whole of the trade is lost. 

Combs, of all kinds, in which the whole of the trade is lost. 

Glass, the value of which manufacture is five millions of dol- 
lars anaually, of all kiads, in which seven-eighths of the trade 

lost. P 
5s -3 in various shapes, in which the whole of the trade is 
lost. The quantity produced of which is twenty millions of 

ads’ weight annually. Y 

Iron, of all descriptions, in which one-half of the trade is lost. 
900,000 tons are made annually; at the time of the passing of 
the corn law but 30,000 tons annually. . 

Coal, although not a manufacture, was connected with manu- 
factures, and formerly obtained from this country ; one million 
of tons were obtained from the mines of Peansyivania alone 
last year, aad the ye isincreasing. — 

Leather goods, of all kinds, trade lost =. : 

Nails, the trade is seven-eighths lost. One of his correspon- 
dents informed him last spring he bad a steck of 10,000 casks of 
pails of American manuf«cture. 

Chains, a large quantity for ships’ use are made. 

Cotton, 350,900 bags are annually consumed; in 1816, 30,000 
bags; and a list of about one hundred other articles of Birming- 
ham goods, manufactured at home, or imported from the conti- 

t, wholly or partly : , f 
we. Goddard Com on to say that, notwithstanding the prodi- 
increase of manufactures in America, that market had 
continued to take a larger amount of goods trom Great Britain 
annualiy than the amount of produce taken in return; thus 
showing clearly a disposition to take goods to the full extent of 
the means of payment, and not to require gold; and, therefore, 
it was fair to suppose the trade would increase greatly, were 
flour and provisions genera!ly allowed to be sent to the coun- 
try; in that case, there would assuredly be a much greater 
trade, ani more certain payment. The imports from Great Bri- 
tain exceeded the exports to Great Britain, in 
1832, by four miliiens of dollars. 
1833, by five do. do. 
1934, by three do. do. 
1835, by eight do. do. 
1336, by ay - do. 

The excess of 1836 belng, however, caused, to some extent, 
by untoward circumstances. It would be recollected that that 
rosperous year for Birmingham; prices were much 


was & 
highe employment was general, and prices remune- 
cutive 4 but anes Seen remunerative. The Americans then 


purchased largely of English manufacturers at these high prices 
—and like honest’ tradesmen, sent their cotton (then svillag at 
9d. per Ib.) to pay their debts; on its arrival, however, by an 
action of our currency system, to which the Americans are in 
no respect parties, and ought not to suffer thereby, the cotton, 
on its arrival, had fallen to one-half the price, or 4 1-2d. the 
nd, m king a difference on 600,000 bags, which is about one- 
fai the anaual quantity sent, of four and a half millions of 
pounds sterling, or twenty-two millions of dollars; and thus, 
through the action of the corn and money laws, they were una- 
ble to pay their debts in cotton, and were not all wed to do so 
in flour and provisions, although our artisans were perishing 
for want. And this is pot all; in addition to the hardship thns 
brought upon them, they have been stigmatised by our monopo- 
lists with the epithets of ‘‘ cheats” and “ swindlers,” and have 
even been trunted with possessing this superabuodance of pro- 
visions, cotton, &c. One of our publications, devoted to the 
support of the corn laws, delivered itself, about nine months 
since, of the following effusions; s ing of the Americans, it 
stated: ‘ Their cora market is broken, and iheir cotton market 
is broken, and in the present stricken state of this swindling 
commonwealth, attempt to raise supplies, and it would be re- 
ceived with horror from the Gulf of Mexico to the St. Law. 
rence. ‘Touch my honor, touch my life,’ exclaimed the pilfer- 
fog Irishman, still mindful of the glories of Erin; but, ‘touch 
m et touch my life, is the cry of the pillering Yankee, full 
recollections which sent his father on a travelling expeds- 

tion from the shores of Newgate.” But well could the Ameri- 
cans afford to be abused by those who are ready, for seltish pur- 
poses, to consign their owacountrymen, and women, and child- 
ren, to the work-house und the grave, by withholding from them 
that food which a merciful Providence has provided for them ; 
but few in number, he was \uappy to say, were the Englishmen 
who did not receive such sentiments with scorn and contempt. 
Well migat the monopolists attempt to stifle the fact, that Ame- 
rica was peopled by some of the best blood of England, driven 
from their homes through unwillingness, to feed their sons in 
the way monopolists would have them, knowing that the course 
now taking here, which prevents people obtaining — ts send- 
éng abroad, and will continuc to send, not the 2 thieves, 
but some of our most ete gmntie. He stated that the quan- 
tity of one hundred millons of poynds of coffee is consumed in 
the states annually—bat at what price? Why, at 6d. the pound; 
and that meat, flour, poultry, tea, sugar, and nearly every 
other article of necess' , ty cheap in preportion. When 
corn laws were passed, the argument was, “ Ob, America can 
never manufacture for themselves; our industry, oy ma- 
chinery, will prevent that.” But now it is onl " mis- 
chief is done, it is too late to remedy it, we have lost the mar- 
ket, and if we take their corn, they will take nothing but gold in 
return.” But he would undertake io say, emphatically, that 
although much mischief had beea done, it was not too late to 
prevent much in prospect The Americans have tncreased im 
number, since the passing of the corn law, from eight millions 
to seventeen millions; in tweuty years more th will number 
thirty millions; and only take their corn and the trade with 
them will increase prodigiously during the whole of this gene- 
ration and the next. Much had been said of new markets, es- 
pecially of the China markets. The more new markets the bet- 
ter, but it is highly probable that a larger amount of manufac- 
tures is consumed in America by seventeen millions of Anglo- 
Saxons, than in the whole empire of China. Mr. Goddard fin- 
ished his remarks as follows: Mr. Chairman and geatiemen, | 


the | May be, ‘he’s hungry. 


say, confidently and emphatically, repeal your corn laws, 
and you will have a great and flourishing trade with the Uni- 
ted States of America; continue them, and you not only lose, 
irremediably, that market, but you raise up in that ple 
competitors in every market under heaven; and I know 
enough of the enterprise and perseverance of that people to 
tell you, you will not easily beat them out of any market 
where they once get a footing. 





THE LOST FOUND. 


We have frequently noticed a heart-broken look- 
ing lad pass by with a gallon of oil in his hand.— 
His tatrered garments and his melancholy face, 
were well calculated to excite observation and pity. 
It was but too evident that the vessel which he 
carried had been diverted from its legitimate use, 
and that it is now used, not as an oil-can, but as a 
Wuisxey Jue. Having seen him pass twice on 
one day with his ever-present can, we had the cu- 
riosity to accost him, and did so by inquiring his 
residence. 

**I live’? said he, ‘‘five miles from the city, on 


‘*You have been once to the city before to-day, 
have you not?’’ 

**Yessir, 1 came down in the morning; but [ 
couldn’t get what I was sent for, and J had to come 
down again.” 

‘“What was you sent for, my lad? It must be 
something very important to make it necessary for 
you to walk twenty miles in this storm.” © 

Peek J sir, it was whiskey that I was sent for. 
Father had no money, and sent me to Mr. *s 
to get trusted; but he wouldn’t trust any more, so 
I had to go home without the whiskey; but father 
sent me back again.”’ 

**How do you expect to get it now, when you 
couldn’t get it in the morning?’’ 

**Why sir, I have brought a pair of shoes which 
sister sent mother, Mr. will give whiskey 
for them. He has got two or three pair of moth- 
er’s shoes now.” 

**Do you like to carry whiskey home, my boy?”’ 

“Oh, no sir, for it makes all so unhappy; but I 
can’t help it.’’ 

We took the responsibility of advising the boy 
not to fulfil his errand and returned home with him. 
The family we found consisted of husband and wife, 
and four children—the oldest (the boy) was not 
more than ten years of age, while the youngest 
was an infant of a few months old. It was a cold 
blustering day. The north wind blew harshly, and 
came, roughly and forbidding, through the numer- 
ous crevices of the poor man’s hovel. A few black 
embers occupied the fire-place, around which 
were huddled the half-naked children and the woe- 
stricken mother and wife. Her face was haggard, 
her clothes tattered and unclean. She was seated 
upon an old broken chair, and was mechanically 
swinging to and fro, as if endeavouring to quiet 
her infant, which moaned pitifully in its mother’s 
arms. 

By the side of the woe-smitten mother, kneeled 
a little girl of five or six years, down w sallow 
cheeks tears were coursing; and who ever and 
anon exclaimed, ‘‘Poor little Willie, must you 
die?—Oh! mother, must Willie die?” and t 
kissing the clammy sweat from ‘“‘liltle Willie’s” 
brow, covered her face with her tattered apron and 





t 








wept. 
fn the ite corner of the chimney, and 
among Bp which covered the hearth, sat a 


boy of about seven years, dragging from the half 
dead embers a lo, which he broke open with 
the remark, ‘‘Mother, Five this to little Willie. 

am hungry too, and so is 
sister, but Willie’s sick. Give him this potato, 
mother.”* 

“* No, peor boy,”’ said the mother; ‘Willy will 
never be hungry again. He WILL 800N BE 
DEAD!” 

It had been sick from its birth, and was now 
seemingly struggling to free itself from the harsh 
world into which it had, but a few months previous, 
been i rigs B see — no = in the eye of 
the mother, as she gazed upon e i : 
The fountain had been, long before, Sede up by 





mm internal fires which alcohol had kindled and 


j hand to a man who had taken the first step 








Yet she was the picture of despair; and we could 
not but fancy, as sat thus, that her mind was 
wandering back to the happy past—the days of her 
own infancy and gi , and her early home. 
Poor thing! She had given her affections ‘and in- 
in her 
temperance. She had left her home, full of buoy- 
ant hopes—hopes never to be realized—to spend a 
life of misery with a sot. Broken- —cast 
out from the society of her friends—frowned upon 
by the “‘good society’? humane ken of as the 
miserable wile of a miserable —no hand 
to help, no heart to pity—she very soon became a 
lipler and a trunkard herself. 


This remark drew all the children around the 
mother and the dying child. The father was sit- 
ting upon what was intended for a bedstead, with- 
out hat, shoes or coat, with his hands thrust into 
his pockets, panel indifferent to all that was 

i i lis head was resting 
is breast, and his blurred eyes were fastened up- 
on the floor, as if he were alraid to look up at the 
sorrowing group who were watching the counte- 
nance of the dyfng infant. 

There was a moment of silence. Not a sound 
was heard. Even the sobs of the little girl had 
ceased. Death was crossing the hovel’s 
hold. The very respiration of the household seem— 


| ed suspended; when a slight shivering of the limbs 


of the infant, and a shriek from the half-conscious 
mother, told that the vital spark had fled. 

For the first time the father moved. Slowly ad- 
vancing to where his wife was seated, with quiver- 
ing lips he wispered—* Is Willie dead ?”? 

" Yes, James, the poor babe is dead!’ was the 
choking reply of the mother, who still sat, as at 
first, gazing upon the face of her little one. 

Without uttering another word, the ene 
ised father left the house, muttering as he went, 


“* My God, how long ?” 

At this moment a kind hearted lady came in, 
who had heard, but a few moments of the 
dangerous illness of the child. She had brought 
with her some medicine; but her visit was 
too late. The gentle spirit of the had fled, 
and there remained for her but to comfort the liv- 
ing This she did, while we followed father. 

e related to him the circumstances which had 
led us to his house, and briefly spoke of the mis- 


ery which inevitably follows in the wake of intem- 
perance. 

**T know it, sir,’ saidhe. ‘Ihave long known 
- Ret always on yon now see me. 

c and my appetite have brought me to thi 
depth of de ation.” * 

““ Why not master that-,» -tite? You have the 
power. Thousands have ¢ >ved it.” 

‘Sir, I believe it. I have seen others as far re- 
duced as myself, restored and made happy; but 
you are the first who has ever spoken to me upon 
the subject, and I had too strong a ion for li- 
quor to think of a reformation myself.” 

ee Me = not now make the effort ?”? 

“IT will. It occupied my thoughts duri 
the whole moming; and nak Pod the anes oF 
Almighty God, I swear never again to touch the 
sooumael thing which has ruined me and made 
beggars of my family.” 

Happy enough to hear this manly resolution 
a fr the house with him—n due time = 
made the fact known to the wife—and producing 
a pledge, the whole family signed it the table 
which held the body of theit dead child! 

The scene was an affecting one. * © 

Two years had passed, when the incident was 
called to our mind by a shake of the hand from a 
Le who was returning 
ary goods which he had just purchased in New 

ledge by the body of the dead child!— Rechest 
Deanerek: ! x 





Lisperat.—The editor of the Norw 
says that he always makes it a rule an cS ewe 


days to have one pumpkin pie made 
to hold the baby, ‘and that be lets the ine ne 
eat its way out. 
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KNOWLEDGE 


MECHANICS. 

Why is the uniformity of motion essential to 
rational conjecture or anticipation as to future 
events? . 

Because, it is by assuming, for instance that the 
earth will cortinue to turn uniformly on its axis, 
that we speak of to-morrow and of next week, &c. 


and that we make all arrangements for future em- | 


ergencies: and were the coming day or season, 


or year, to arrive sooner or later than such antici- | 


pation, it would throw such confusion into all our 
affairs that the world would soon he desolate. 

To calculate futarities, then, (observes Dr. Ar- 
nott) or, to speak of past evenis, is merely to take 
some great uniform motion as a standard with 
which to compare all others; and then to say of 
the remote event, that it coincided, or will coin- 
cide, with some described state of the standard 
motion. The most obvious and best standards are 


the whirling of the ea-th about its axis, and its 


great revolution rounc the sun. The first is ren- 
dered very sensible to man by his alternately see- 
ing and not seeing the sun, and it is called a day; 
the second is marked by the succession of the sea- 
sons, and it is called a year. The earth turns up- 
on its axis about 365 times while it is performing 
one circuit round the sun, and thus it divides the 
year into so oo smaller parts; and the day is 
divided into smaller parts, by the progress of the 
earth’s whirling being so distinctly marked, in the 
constantly varying directions of the sun, as viewed 
from any given spot on the face of the earth. 
When advancing civilisation made it of importance 
to man to be able to ascertain with precision the 
very instant of the earth’s revolution, connected 
with any event, various contrivances were introdu- 
ced for the purpcse. Such have been sun-dials, 
where the shadow travels progressively round the 
divided circle; the uniform flux of water through 
a prepared opening; the flux of sand in a common 
hour-glass, &c. But the very triumphs of modern 
ingenuity and art are those astronomical clocks and 
watches, in which.the counted equal vibrations of 
a pendulum, or balance-wheel, have detected pe- 
riodical inequalities even in the motion of the 
earth itself, and have directed attention to unsus- 
pected disturbing causes, important to be known. 

Why, when a body is carried below the surface 
of the earth, does its weight become less? 

Because the matter then above it is drawing it 
up, instead of down, as before. A descent of a 
few hundred feet makes a sensible difference, and 
at the centre of the earth, if man could reach it, 
he would find things to have no weight at all; and 
there would be neither up nor down, because 
bodies would be equally attracted in all directions. 
—Arnott. 

Why is a horseman standing on the saddle en- 
abled to leap over a garter extended over the horse, 
(the horse passing wnder the garter,) and to light 
upon the saddle at the oppostie side? 

Because, the exertion of the performer, in this 
case, isnot that which he would use were he to 
leap from the ground over a garter at the same 
height. “In the latter case, he would make an ex- 
ertion to rise, and at the same time, to project his 
body forward. In the case of the man, 
he merely makes that exertion which is necessary 
to rise directly upwards to a sufficient height to 
clean the garter. The motion which he has in 
common with the horse, compounded with the ele 
vation acquired by his muscular power, accom- 
plishes the leap. 

Why does a walking stick help a man on a jour- 

a 


oy ee he pushes against the ground with the 
stick, which may be considered as compressing a 

ing between the earth and the end of his stick, 
which spring is therefore pushing up as much as 
he pushes down; and if, at the time, he were bal- 
anced in the scales of a weighing beam, he would 
find that he weighed just as much less as he were 
pressing with his stick. 

Why does a person wishing to leap over a ditch 
or chasm, make a run first ? 

Because the motion thereby acquired may help 


him over. A standing leap falls much short of a 
running one. 

These facts also illustrate the same peeneigte Ine 

From a glass of water suddenly pushed forward 
on a table, the water is spilt or left behind, but if 
the glass be already in motion, as whencarried by 
a person walking, and if it be then suddenly stop- 
\ned by coming against an impediment, the water 
|is thrown or split forward. Again, the actions of 
beating a coat or carpet with a cane to expel the 
dust; of shaking the snow from one’s shoes by 
kicking against the doorpost; of knocking a dusty 
book against a table, or shutting it violently. 

Why is amanjumping from a carriage at speed, 
in great danger of falling, after his feet reach the 
ground? 

Because his body has as much forward velocity, 
us if he had been running with the speed of the 
carriage; and unless he advance his feet as in run- 
ning, he must as certainly de dashed to the ground, 
as a runner whose feet are suddenly arrested — 
| Arnott, 


Why will the recoil of a fowling-piece hurt the 
| shoulder, if the piece be not held close to it? 

Because the piece recoils with as much motion 

or momentum in it as the ball has; but the momen- 
j tum in the gun being diffused through a greater 
| mass, the velocity is small, and easily checked. 
Why does a sky-rocket ascend? 

Because, after it is lighted, the lower part is al- 
| ways producing a large quantity of aeriform fluid, 
| which, in expanding, presses not only on the air 
| below, but also on the rocket ahove, and thus lifts 
lit. The ascent is aided also by the recoil of the 
| rocket from the part of it substance, which is con- 
| stantly being shot downward.— Arnott. 


Why does a hare, though much less fleet than a 
greyhound, often escape it ? 

Because the greyhound is, with the hare, a com- 
paratively heavy body, — at the same or 
greater speed in pu suit. The hare doubles, that 
is, suddenly changes the direction of her course, 
and turns back at an oblique angle with the direc- 
tion in which she had been running. The grey- 
hound, unable to resist the tendency of its body to 
persevere in the rapid motion it has acquired, is 
urged forward many yards before it is able to 
check its speed and return to the pursuit. Mean- 
while the hare is gaining ground in the other di- 
rection, so that the animatis are at a very conside- 
rable distance asunder when the pursuit is recom- 
menced. 

Why are a large and small ship sometimes seen 
sailing with the same velocity? 

Because the surface of canvass or sail which 
they spread to catch the force of the wind, is pro- 
portioned to the difference of resistance which the 
water offers to the two. 


Why are ships so often destroyed by running 
Soul of each other? 

Because when two bodies moving in opposite 
directions meet, each body sustains as great a 
shock as if, being at rest, it had been struck by 
the other body with the united force of the two. 
Thus, if two ships of 500 tons burden encounter 
each other, sailing at ten knots an hour, each sus- 
tains the shock, which, being at rest, it would re- 
ceive from a vessel of 1000 tuns burden, sailing 
ten knots an hour. 

Why are carriages often overturned in quickly 
rounding corners? 

Because the inertia carries the body of the vehic- 
le in the former direction, while the wheels are 
suddenly pulled round by the horses into a new 
one. A loaded stage-coach running south, and 
suddenly turned to the east or west, strews its pas- 
sengers on the south side of the road: Where a 
sharp turning in a carriage road is unavoidable, 
the outside of the bend should always be maile 
higher than the inside, to prevent such accidents. 








PopuLATION oF ANCIENT Rome.—Dr. Lou- 
don of Paris, in his late work on population, as- 
serts that ancient Rome, in her greatest splendor, 
contained 8,000,000 souls. M. dela Maille, antl 


| The Palatine hill is 


scarcely admit that there were more than from 400 
000 to 500,000 inhabitants within the walls of the 
Eternal City. Other antiquaries were equally con- 
tradictory. Gibbon and Hume supposedthe num- 
bersto h ave been 1,000,000. Mr. Jacob, in his 
history of the precious metals, has calculated them 
at 1,200,000; so did Brottier, the celebrated com- 
mentator on Tacitus. The late Professor Nibby, 
in his Roma Antiqua, conjectured that the ciii- 
zens, strangers, and slaves, with their children, 
must have reached 2,000,000. Chateaubriand rec- 
kons 3,000,000.—Justas Lipsius and Mengotti com- 
| puted them at 4,000,000, Isaac Vossius allowed 
the possibility of 8,000,000, perhaps, said he, 14, 
000,000. There are still more extravagant cal- 
culations on this obscure point of archaiology, 
| Rolefinchius and several other writers have actu- 
ally declared their belief that in the time of the 
early Emperors there were conglomerated on the 
seven hills and on the banks of the Tiber, around 
| the seven hills, upwards of 27,000,000 of human 
| beings. Amidst this discrepancy of opinions it is 
| probable that the nation of 8,000,000 of souls in 
ancient Rome, as maintained by Dr. Loudon, is 
that which is the most correct; being founded on 
16 different facts drawn from the ancient authors, 
each leading to the same conclusion. In the year 
1377, when Gregory XI. was pontiff, the city of 
Rome contained no more than 17,000 people! At 
present the entire numbers do not exceed 160,000. 
How mutable are human events. Albion, the Bo- 
tany Bay of Rome is now the mistress of the world. 
yartly occupied by an En- 
plish college, and a large portion of it is owned 
»y an Englishman, Mr. C. Mills.—Zondon paper. 








Stcx es’ Door Springs.—We have seen no 
invention for closing doors, that operate better 
than the one invented by Mr. Sickles of Middle- 
town ; indeed it has many advantages over other ar- 
ticles designed for the same purposes. In the first 
— it is afforded at a very low price,—the cost 

eing but a dollar for the spring and putting up. 
Then, it can be at any time unshipped in an instant, 
without stariing a screw. It acts with the most 
power when the door is closed, thereby prevent- 
ing the door from standing ajar; and when the 
door is thrown open more than half way, it holds 
it there, which is important in warm weather. It 
is not liable to break or sett, which are serious faults 
with most other door springs. In short, it is just 
the article wanted for house, store, shop, and other 
doors which are constantly on the swing in cold 
weather, and will,where used, obviate the difficulty 
of sending that civil message after the departing 
friend, ‘* shut the door.’’ - 





Great Farts, N. H.—There are at. this 
place four cotton mills, erected from 1822 to 1827. 
They were originally constructed for the manufac- 
ture of Broadcloth and Carpeting, but this business 
was discontinued in 1834, and the mills filled with 
machinery for the manufacture of cotton cloth. 
These mills contain 40,000 spindles—they make 
No. 30, Shirtings, and ons cloths, and No. 
14 Sheetings, producing annually 11,000,000 yards 
and consume 3,000,000 Ibs. cotton. The whole 
number of persons usually employed is about 1300. 

The company is nowerecting on a second level 
a new mill, 221 feet long by 48 wide, and are 
about to take down one of their present mills, and 
rebuild it on the same leve', when those works are 
completed they will have 50,000 spindles in ope- 
ration. They still have 37 feet of fall unoccupied, 
sufficient for 30,000 spindles.— Newb. Her. 





Females who expect to win the affections of 
worthy and industrious young men by living an 
idle life, following the foolish fashions of the day, 
sighing systematically over the latest novels, will 
be sadly mistaken. Instead of securing men of 
integrity and worth, if they secure companions at 
all, it will be from idle fops and simpletons; the 
refuse and dregs of respectable and intelligent so- 
ciety. 





The price of excellence is labor, and (ime that 








the modern French academicians generally, will 


of immortality. 
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every age, but never before the present time has 
there been that general union and co-operation 
|among so many, all impressed with the impor- 
tance, nay, the necessity of going forth apostles, 
| teachers, prophets, among the people, to instruct 
, and elevate them—never before has this union and 
energy of purpose marked the movements of phi- 
_lanthropists, and upon this fact, joined with others, 
|we base our anticipations for the future. Let the 
| unbelieving look abroad, does he not see the high- 
| est talent, the most powerful intellects, the warm- 
e : : : est hearts, the firmest determination and persever- 
{tc Agreeably to notice previously given, we ‘ 
ae ‘ =e i, ance, all engaged in the holy work ? Does he not 
last week reduced our mail list to a paying list—that is erased the | 5S “ 

games of al! who were not credited with the amount of their sub- | SCC the press, whose glory, so long dimmed by 
xription, We heve hesitated a long time about doing this, till it | the murky shadows of party and sectarian zeal and 
became absolutely necessary. The number who were taking the | Hreiudice, breaking from its darkness and allying 

paper merely to patronize it wa found to be too large. Ut is pos- | * * es af : 
sible that we have stricken off the names of some who have paid | itself with the noble spirits already engaged in the 
Cromwell or Bisbee. As those worthies made f w returns of the | work, and moving side by side with the untiring 


memes of such ae paid them, we have no means of knowing the laborers in the field of humanity, already white 
fact unless they inform us of it. We have therefore sent a copy of és 2s F 
this number to the post offices where whole lists have been cut of) and ripe for the harvest! There is a work to 


end request the postmasters to votify eny who may call for their | be done, a great work, that will call for years of 








ALBANY, SATURDAY, DEC. 24, 1842. 





sont supp al rho ste in sjpts °¢ j + 
vapor, that we will continue to supply ail who show him receipts | sacrifice, of unacknowledged toil and persever- 
ow his certifying the same to ns under his frank. We shall also 3 ' 
be glad to continue the paper to any of the former subscribers who ance, sustained by hope—but, thank Heaven, there 


are those who will brave all and conquer all. 
The great, the vital truth that all happiness, all | 
perm inency, all hope for the future, all that is sa- 
Startling as the fact may appear, it has been | cred and holy in social life, all that interests — 
found by computation that the number of lives | *5 ®” immortal and accountable being, owing cer- 
lost since the tenth of November, within the Unit- |!" duties to his felows and to God—that all these | 


, : 
ed States, by the wrecking and burning of vessels, | depend not upon enactments, laws and penalties, 
ve hundred and | ut upon the intelligence of the people, upon the | 


wam it enough to pay fr it. 


LIFE BOATS. 








and the swamping of boats, is fi 


not unfrequently have enquired, why they were 
not taught other professions. We have opposed 
the plan of having to compete with them in the ar- 
ticles they manufacture, the products of their la- 
bor being the result of a vicious life, whiie our 
ability to produce has been acquired by the devo- 
tion of the best part of our life to gain the trade ne- 
cessary, from which we vainly supposed we should 
be enabled to earn a comfortable living for our- 
selves and our families. Our object has been on 
all occasions to abolish convict Uabor in our stat 
prisons. Is it right, then, for us to advocate its 
continuance, only seeking to change the form of 
the oppression and disgrace? This would soon 
be granted to us. 


Those who have long deprived us of our rights, 
upon seeing that we would be contented with 
that system, will without hesitation give us that 
change. TJhey are and have been for expedients, 
We are now, or are fast becoming so efficiently 
organized in this state, that they will not—they 
dare not—much longer withhold from us our just 
righis; and more than that we do notask, and less 
we will not be satisfied with. Therefore let us 
show an unbroken front for the entire abolishment 
of mechanical labor in the prisons of our state. If 
we cannot obtain it from our state (and I think we 
can) let us repair to our national government, and 
there obtain the adoption of the ‘* colonization 
system’’—the system recommended by the French 
commissioners to their government, upon their re- 





seventy-cight, and of this number one hundred and | 
thirty-four were drowned by the swamping of or- 
divary boats. It seems surprising that after so 


’ many and so terrible disasters, vessels should ven- 


ture out of port unprovided with life boats of any 
description. Yet it is nevertheless the case, des- 
pile the terrible warnings we find in every news- 
paper. The matter, it seems to us, should be 
brought before congress, and some enactment be 
made compelling all steam boats and packets to 
supply themselves with these boats, to be stowed 
away, too, so as readily to be launched in case of 
accident; and not like the solitary life boat of the 
ill-fated Lexington, placed upon the upper deck. 
Life preservers should also be supplied to every 
berth, ready to be used at a moment’s warning. 
By adopting this plan, how many valuable lives 
would be saved to society! In the case of the 
Erie, had she been supplied with Francis’ life 
bouts, how different would have been the result! 
A negtect of these precautions at this day is abso- 
jutely criminal, and demands the attention of the 
public. Let no boats be supported or patronized 


in any way, which do not take these precautiona- | 


ry steps to which we have alluded,” and the evil 
will be remedied. 


EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 








The signs and movements of the times are all in- 
dicative of a great and radical change about to 
take place in the world of humanity and civiliza- 
tion. The chaotic and discordant elements which 
by their conflict have agitated the great social 
body, are now separating, and men are ‘fast open- 
ing their eyes to the true course to be pursued to- 
wards the attainment of that happiness, ‘civil, in- 


general diffusion of knowledge and sound morali-| turn from an examination of the prisons of this 
ty—this great truth is now evident and well under- | country, and which France subsequently adopted. 





stood by the reflecting and wise, and, proceeding 
upon this firm and only true foundation, a struc- 
| ture permanent and glorious will be erected. This 
|is the grand secret, the simple truth which is to| 
| accomplish that object, which all the baseless the- | 
| ories and speculations of time have failed to effect, | 
| the happiness of men, the permanence of freedom. 
'It is the grand hinge, the pivot upon which turns 
| the whole social system. 
_ We esteem it an honor, a privilege, that in this 
| work we have a share. Our toil may not, it is 
|true, meet a pecuniary, or even a reward of ac- 
| knowledgment, but the consciousness that we have 
done our duty will be worth more than all these. 
It is a work in which, as we have said, the wisest 
‘and the best were enlisted, and no one, however 
‘limited his influence, his talents or his opportunity, 
should neglect the present time. Now, when it 
seems & simultaneous movement is making in eve- 
| ry quarter, let every one throw his weight in the 
| scale, and, even if he cannot engage actively, at 
least co-operate with those who move as pioneers, 


| as leaders in the cause of education. In connec-| 
| tion, and in continuation of this subject, we shall | 
| hereafter refer more particularly to the efforts now 
| being made in this cause, on the part of men of 
| wealth and influence, as well as those of limite 
| means. 


| 


STATE PRISON LABOR. 


Having observed in the Mechanic occasionally 
| some remarks favorable to the Pennsylvania sys- 
‘tem of prison discipline, I take the libertY to give 
' my-view of the impropriety of seeking to have that 














But it is confidently believed that we shall have , 
a favorable report from Ransom Cook, Esq. the 
commissioner appointed to examine into the prac- 
ticability of employing the convicts in the mines 
in the northern part of the state. This plan will 
obtain for us the assistance of the great farming 
interest of our state, because then we may be re- 
lieved from these unjust competitions, while the 
farmers will not be taxed for the support of the 
convicts. The prisoners will be punished, not 
cruelly, but so, we should hope, as not to make it 
necessary to have them returned for the second, 
third, and even the fourth time. 

The state will also be receiving a benefit, by 
having her dormant resources made valuable, that 
otherwise all must admit will remain fot ages fo 
come as they have for ages past: The product# ¢f 
their labor—as all who have at all considereifthe 
subject know—cannot possibly compete with other 
miners, as from twelve to fifteen million’ of dol- 
lass worth of iron is imported annually into this 
country. 

Therefore it is to be hoped, we will not appéar 
divided among ourselves about the substitute for 
the present plan. Should we be so highly favored 
as to have the recommendation of Mr: Cook tiv fa- 
vor of his undertaking, who is ‘there that views'the 


| subject dispassionately but would say we werelin- 


consistent to accept of the plan of altering our 
prisons (to morrow, had we the power to do it,) 
so that the convicts could be removed, to do their 
work alone by themselves? Where is the differ- 
ence? Have we been all along saying“and’ prow 
ing that these convicts corrupted our mechanics, 
when they were furnished by the state with a pass- 


tellectual and social, which has, thus far, eluded | system fastened upon the mechanics of our state. | port to our workshops, and do we ‘ndt falsify:our- 
their grasp. Philanthropists, men whose sole aim | We have upon all occasions opposed, as injurious| selves by taking up with this plan? ‘Chaplainsin 


and desire was the promotion of happiness and in 
telligence among their fellows, have existed in 


'and-degrading to our character, the’ plan of ‘the 
Heonvicts working at our mechanical trades, anf | 


our prisons have told us after close observation , that 
no invention of man can change the nature of those 
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men. Humphrey, as well as our own good sense, 

also tells us, that those who have once been the 

inmates of a state prison can never continue good 

or valuable members of society. W.#H. P. 
Brooklyn, Dec. 1842: 


Our esteemed friend and correspondent, whose 
letter we give above, labors under a misapprehen- 
sion as regards our views upon the prison question. 
Whenever we have referred to the Pennsylvania 
system it has most certainly not been with the re- 
motest intention of recommending its adoption, in 
its present form, by our state. We need hardly 
say here, what must hay been very evident from 
the course which we have pursued, and our reite- 
rated avowal of the fact, that we are decidedly 
and unequivocally opposed to the prosecution, in 
our prisons, of any branch of industry which shall 
in any way tend to injure, by competition or other- 
wise, the labor nd industry of our country, or the 
interests of the mechanics of New York. We 
have referred to the Pennsylvania system only to 
place before our readers the true course which, in 
our belief, they should pursue, in the event that 
the plan contemplated by the legislature of last 
winter, and rcommended by the convention, should 
fail. This course we believe to be no other than 
the entire abolition of all mechanical labor, save 
that necessary.for the manufacture of articles for 
the use of the prisoners, and the adoption of the 
solitary eystem of confinement as being better cal- 
culated to serve all the ends of justice, and more 
effectually to prevent crime. The last named ob- 
ject, the prevention of crime, being, as our corres- 
pondent will perceive by a review of our articles, 
the principal argument dwelt upon, and solitary 
confinement advocated on the ground that it would 
be more effecutual, and prevent, to use our corres- 
pondent’s own words, ‘‘ the return of convicts for 
the second, third and fourth time.’ In case the 
contemplated plan succeeds, and we have no doubt 
but that it will, there will be an end of the matter; 
but while the subject is yet open it is well that we 
should look at it in all its bearings. Even our 
correspondent himself speaks of another system, 
that of transportation—colonization is the term he 
employs—and we would be equally warranted in 
making the same charge he makes, or rather, in- 
sinuates against us, against him, and on the same 
grounds. The mechanics do ‘‘ show an unbroken 
front,’’ but no skilful general would fell us not to 
look out for other points where we may attack our 
enemy, although we may already have determined 
upon one point and one mode. 

We could not, more than our correspondent, 
consent to the adoption of the entire Pennsylvania 
system. Solitary confinement and taxation we 
should most undoubtedly prefer to solitary confine- 
ment and labor, and in all cases we must earnestly 
protest against the principle of compelling one 
class to bear the whole burthen and expense of 
supporting the felons of the commonwealth. 











WROUGHT IRON SHAFTS. 


A new forge or furnace has recently been con- 
etructed by Messrs. L. B. Ward & Co., of New 
York, for the manufacture of wrought iron shafts 
for steam boats and steamers. This is a new 
movement, for until very recently there were no 
furnaces in this country where wrought iron shafts 
could be made; and, when the British steamer 
Columbia, only a year ago, on her passage from 





Liverpool to Halifax, broke her shaft, she was 
obliged to return home with her sails to get a new 
one. Owing to this lack, our western steam boats 
have been invariably obliged to make use of cast 
iron shafts, and hence the frequency of accidents 
by their breaking. Messrs. Ward & Co., having 
visited Englaad for the purpose, have, since erect- 
ing these works, manufactured the shafts for two 
Spanish ships of war, the Russian frigate, and for 
several steam vessels on the St. Lawrence, as well 
as for a new boat now running on the Boston line, 
and will undoubtedly find ample encouragement 





wages; and the boss should be allowed accommo. 
dations in his payments when needed. Such a 
course would prevent much idlennss, ard, per cdn- 
sequence, much dissipation, crime, and misery, 
Let there be often settlements—no long accounts 
—and an obligation felt on the part of the employ. 
er to furnish as constant employment as possible, 
and previous notice of discharge, whenever it can 
be done. 

When an apprentice, the writer often noticed 
that journeymen would leave their work in hurry. 


| ing times, to go a fishing or gunning, never say- 


for the future. When we visited the works, it! ing a word of it to the boss. New such a course 


was too late to witness the operation, but the fol- 
lowing from the Express will give our readers 
some idea of it. 


‘* We have recently had the agreeable opportunity 
of witnessing the manufacture of the largest shaft 
ever made in this country, and probably in any other. 
The shaft alluded to is made for the new steam boat 
to run to Troy, the largest boat ever built here, being 
three hundred and fifty feet in length. This shaft is 
eighteen feet and some inches in length, aud nineteen 
inches in diameter, The cranks are five feet long 
from centre to centre, and the diameter of the iarge 
end two feet and six inches. The shaft weighs eight 
tons, and is put into the furnace and heated so in 
tensely that it is hammered and welded with the 
greatest ease. But the greatest part of the whole 
machinery is the trip hammer. which weighs fifteen 
thousand pounds, and is said to be larger than any 
hammer in Europe. By the skill of the workmen, 
and the a justment of the machinery, this ponderous 
shaft of such immense weight, is put into the furnace 
heated, taken out, placed on the anvil, and turned to 
receive the stroke of this immense hammer, with so 
much ease and precision, that the whole is brought 
to any shape that is required, in a manner almost in- 
eredible. It is, in fact, one of the most extraofdina 
ry exempliffcations of the power of the mind of man 
in the attainment of a physical object that can well 
be conceived.’’ 





BOSSES AND JOURS.—THEIR RELATIVE 
DUTIES. 





A long course of observation has convinced the 
writer, that there is great lack of understanding of 
the mutual and relative obligations, by both mag- 
ters and journeymen. It has also appeared to be 
as much the result of improper shop education of 
the apprentices as from any other cause, growing 
with the progress of their trade, until in thousands 
of instances they become to think that there is no 
obligation on the part of the jour, but to work or 
play when he pleases. No matier what the exi- 
gencies of the boss, extra effort can only be ob- 
tained by extra pay. So, too, with the employer; 
he in the same spirit urges his men when he is dri- 
ven or full of work, im a busy season, and cuts off 
their employment or cuts down their wages, with- 
out a day’s notice, when work is slack. Now is 
this their true interest? Let us examine. 

Every one will admit that a safe and steady bu- 
siness, at small profits, is better than a fluctuating, 
inflating and depressing one. It enables the pur- 
suer to calculate surely, and inculcates habits of 
prudence and good economy. Sudden fluctua- 
tions from prosprrous to straightened circumstanc- 
es, beget recklessness, both in expenditure and as 
regards credits, payments and morals. It is such 
that influences the gambler, the forger, and the 
pirate. 

It follows, then, that the interests of both boss 
and jour would be much promoted by having a 
good understanding of each other’s interests, and 
materially further them by accommodations which 
each may well make. They should so calculate as 
to have the jour steadily employed, if at a trifle less 





{begat an utter disregard of the interests of the 


journeymen on the part of the employer; he would 
keep them idle days and weeks in a dull time, 
when, had he the least care for them, he might 
have employed them without any loss to himself, 
Again, journeymen frequently quit work without 
giving an hour’s notice, and are perhaps often dis- 
charged in the same unceremonious manner. Such 
things work disappointment and injury in nearly 
every case; and what is worse, it makes distrust 
prevalent, and destroys mutual respect. 

An intelligent master mechanic once said of a 
acquaintance, in the writer’s hearing, ‘he is the 
only man that I ever employed who knew how to 
be a journeyman.” Knowing that he had em- 
ployed many hands, and was regarded by them as 
an honorable boss, the expression seemed a singu- 
lar one, and induced an examination, to find the 
cause of such singular commendation. The jour. 
neyman so extolled was no better workman than 
others; he worked no more hours, nor for less 
pay; but he respected his boss, his fellow jours, 


the apprentices of the shop, and, what is more, he 


respected himself. Free, jocose and communica- 
tive, he never indulged in obscenity or vulgarity ; 
but by understanding his proper position he was 
able to command the respect of all about him. 
The secret of it all was, he had been educated in 
a better shop than ordinary; some attention had 
been paid to his shop education. Instead of his 
mind being filled with the details of the last de- 
bauch of some of his fellows, an extended account 
of the last spree of himself or his compaeions, the 
laws of mechanics and the principles of trade were 
discussed ; the duties and obligations of individu- 
als to society, and the reforms, popular movements 
and politics of the community, were examined, 
and their operations canvassed, with a view of in- 
telligently understanding them; and a spirit of ge- 
neral intelligence grew with his growth, until, a 
well educated journeyman, he could command the 
respect and esteem of all in his shop. 


If more attention was paid to the shop education 
of apprentices, not only would the boys’, but the 
journeymen and bosses’ interests be much sub- 
served thereby. Instead of clashing interests, they 
would find them mutual; and the better under- 
standing would beget respect for the jour, from 
both boss and apprentice, which is now so seldom 
the case in many if not all kinds of buniness. The 
active minds of the young men just forming into 
manhood, are always alive to something for good 
or evil ; and the bias given to them by the educa- 
tion of the shop is likely to direct their course 
even through life; and every motive to profession- 
a! pride, duty to our country, and moral obligation 
to society, urges upon both the bosses and jours a 
more thorough understanding of their exact and 
mutual obligations to each other. Their interests, 
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their characters, and their upward progress to their 
proper standing in society, all urge them to it. T. 





BRANDE’S DICTIONARY. 





We perceive that the Messrs. Harpers have com- 
menced the publication, in parts, of Brande’s Dic- 
tionary of Science and Art. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that all efforts of this kind, to get knowledge 
and information before the people, at a cheap rate, 





will meet proper encouragement. 





“HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE.” 





amouut of loss not ascertained. This is the first fire 
in Salem since October, 1839. 





The pottery of Manroe & Rooney at East Cam- 


bridge, Mass., was burned a few days since. Insu- 
ance for $1,000. 





A gentleman recently arrived from Western New 


York, states that nearly all the coarse and fine weol- 
en goods worn in the towns of Vermont and New 
York near the frontier, instead of being made from 
the wool of their own sheep, are clandestinely brought 


n from Canada, 





The satinet factory of Mr. Slater, at Slatersvilie, 


The friends of edutation will feel much gratified | R, J, was destroyed by fire on the night of the Ist 


fo learn that through the instrumentality of Mr. | inst. The loss is not mentioned. 


Insurance to the 


James Wadsworth, a gentleman well known for | amount of $11,000 was affected in the Manufacturers’ 
his public spirit and liberality, a work entitled | Mutual Insurance company at Worcester. 


“The School and the Schoolmaster,’’ has been | 


published, and a copy placed in each school dis-| suburbs, is seid to be 184,000 


trict, incorpoiated academy and county clerk’s of- 
fice in the state. The work contains two parts, 





The entire population of the city of Havana and 





V. Leblanc, of West Baton Rouge, has invented a 


the first by Prof. Potter, of Union College, the se- | labor-saving machine for cutting sugar-cane, which it 


cond by Geo. B_ Emerson, of Boston, and though 
we have not yet seen it, the well known ability of 
the authors can leave no deubt of its excellence 
and worth. 





Wipow’s Woop Sociery.—They have a so- 
ciety under this name in Portland, Me., the object 
of which is to supply the widow and the fatherless 
with fuel at this inclement season. It is one of the 
best charilics that can engage the attention of the 
benevolent, and should be imitated elsewhere. 





ScaTTERING.—There is a fellow called Scat- 
tering, who seems to be uncommonly popular in 
Massachusetts; always getting a great number of 
votes, enough to defeat other candidates, but not 
a sufficient number to secure his own election. 





Avaunt Briackamoor!— The Richmond 
Whig calls Major Noah the Pot, and Thurlow 
Weed the Aetile. This is not the first time the 
Fryingpan has had the effrontery to taunt its com- 
panions about their smutty appearance. 


Taem Tears.—Mr. Cooper, at the trial of the 
editor of the Tribune for libel, complained of the 
grief which the remarks of the press gave his girls. 
He should have brought them into court with tears 
in their eyes, for the edification of the judge and 
jury. The effect of such evidence would have been 
overwhelming. 





Prof. Grimes is lecturing in Troy on phreno- 
magnetism. We learn that his lectures are excit- 
ing much interest, and that the illustrations and 
experiments made by him are new and curious. 





INTELLIGENCE, 





Some coarse salt throwa upon the ice, in a few 
hours will so Joosen it that it can be taken off with 
case by a broom or shovel. 


We Icarn from the Salem, (Mass.) Register, that 
the large tannery belonging to Elijah A. Hanson, 
near the Harmony Grove Cemetery. was discovered 
to be on fire on Wedenesday morning, about two 
o'clock, and in a short time the whole establishment, 
With the exception of two small buildings, was de. 
stroyed. The fire is supposed to have been commu- 
nicated in some way from the steam engine. The 





is said will perform the work of twenty-five or thirty 
negroes a day. 





A few nights ago, a young woman in this town got 
up in her sleep, and, with a pair of scissors, cut off 
the whole of her ringlets, and retired to bed again 
without being conscious of what she had done. What 
is more remarkable, she had taken more than usual 
pains with her hair the night before.—Bradford Her- 
ald. 





The king of Prussia has presented M. Halmandel, 
the lithrographer, with the gold medal of the fine arts, 
for his invention of lithotint, the medal being accom- 
panied with an autograph letter. And we hear from 
the Prussian capital, that the king has giyen orders 
for celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the first ap- 
pearance on the Berlin stage, of the celebrated ac. 
tress, Madame Schroeckh, by a special performance 
for her benefit, which will combine some singulari- 
ties in the way of attraction. In the first place, a 
drama of Iffland’s Madame Schroeckh will sustain the 
character in which she made her debut before the 
public, fifty years ago; and in the second, Schiller’s 
“Death of Wallenstein,” Fanny Elssler will play, 
for the first time in her life, a speaking character. 





There are now in the United States 50,000 Jews, 
and they have 50 synagogues. Their whole number 
in 1302, was about 4000, and they had 5 synagogues. 





In Virginia no man can vote unless he is a free- 
holder or a house-keeper!—and in South Carolina a 
representative to the General Court must own a free- 


; hold of $502 acces and ten negroes ! 





The steamboat New York sunk alongside the 
wharfat New Brunswick, N. J , on Wednesday night, 
about 12 o’clock. The crew had barely time to save 
themselves, being awakened by the water rising in 
their berths. 





Desperation When & man’s fortune has become so 
embarrassed that he js obliged to give up the broad- 
cloth for homespun, pound cake for brown bread, kid 
for calf-skin for cowhide—in such circumstances we 
consider there is hope of a man, and that his credit 
ought yet to be accounted as good; but when he is 
driven so far and so low in hard times as to say—I 
must economise by stopping my newspaper! we con- 
elude that the poor man’s fortunes are really despe- 
rate, and that he isa gone case. To think of saving 
one’s self by stopping a newspaper, is like the hun- 
gry man’s calculating to grow fat, by total abstinence 
from every thiag that can sustain life. 


File-Catting. 


OHN RUSSELL, No. 10 Beaver street, manufactures to or- 
der Files of every kind, Also, old Files recut in the best man- 
ner and ov short notice. He offers the fullowing testimonials 
from those who have used Files. 


Albany, 26th Sept,, 1342.—To whom it may concern. Having 
(for the last sixteen months) used constantly and indeed almost 
exclusively, Jobn Russel’s Saw Files, it gives me great pleasure 
to recommend the sume to all users and dealers. 

To consumers I need say no more, aa they can see, try and 
judge for themselves. But to merchants I would more particu- 
larly recommend them, as there is to my certain knowledge so 
many spurious article in market which are entirely useless except 
for sale and that only once. T. W. . GROVES, 
From the well known house of Richard Groves & Sons, 
Sheffield, Eng. 
Albany, Aug. 2d, 1841.—This may certify that I have been in 


the practice of using John Ruseell’s Kecut Files, and am _ per- 
suaded fiom the use ef them, that they cannot be i po 
country, as far as my knowledge extends. 8. PPING. 


Albany, March 22d, 1841.—This is to certify that I have used 
the Files that have been recut and tempered by Mr. John Russell 
of this city, and can with confidence say that they bave icne as 
much service, and were in “7. — as as the saine Files 
when new. ALBERT DWELLE, Mach st. 

Albany, Nov. 11th, 1240.—1 do hereby certify that I have used 
Mr. "— Russell’s Files in my shop for the last eight eats and 
have found them equal if not superior to any ever 
used. J. D. W. WEMPLE. 

Albany, Aug. 2d, 1841.—This is to certify that we have used 
Files cut by Mr. John Russell, and have found them to be superi- 
or, both as to cutting and lasting, to any imported files that we 
have used for some ) cars past. 

JOHN 8S. PARRY, Planemaker. 
CHS. CALVERLEY, Saw Filer. 


Scnrenectady. Sept. |8th, 1842.—We hereby certify that Mr. John 
Russell of Albany, has re-cut 24 dozen taper files for us, and we 
consider them worth 50 per cent, more than any new files we can 
buy. Mr. Russel can cut and temper files so as to adapt them to 
any particular use, and in that alone bis files have a decided ad- 
vantage. We have used almost every stamp of English files, and 


we give Mr. Russel.’s files a decided preference over _— we 
have used. F. H. HAMILTON & Co., 
Manufacturers of Wood Screws, Springville Works. 





FIRE ENGINES !! 


HE subscribers are manufacturing at Waterford, on an ex- 

tensive scafe, Fire Engines of various patterns, to suit pur- 

chasers, and they do not hesitate to recommend their Engines as 
decidedly supgrior to any now in use. 

Tbey manuiacture the common Piston Engine, to work with 
chains or connecting rods, which they have improved in the con- 
straction of the brakes and the application of the power, 80 as to 
give them a decided advantage over those now in use. also 
manvfactare Rogers’ Patent Balance Fire Engive, which has al- 
ways been proved to be of superior power to afl others. 


Prices at the Factory, in complete order for use: 
Those designed 


For 40 men, largest Philadelphia size or 11 inch chambers, @850 
“93 4 © Albany “ $14 700 
“og * Common mie. | o 600 
“6  * N.Yorkcity“ 61-2 “ 550 
2 “ Small §1-2 -¥ 450 


These prices are one hundred dollars below what engines have 
formerly been sold for, but they are reduced to suit the times. 
The above prices can be reduced $50, by ing with the 
tower and goose neck and passing the water through the forward 
end of the machine. The utility of such an engwe is fully 
to any other form, but its a) e is not quite so good. 
also manufacture Factory Fngines and Poveng Pumps of all 
zes ; Suction and Leading Hose to order, both rivetted and 


testimonials of good w as 
supposed to pre eo & Swen, Os eee 
farnish an engine w i 
in all respects to the best i now in use, 
away without charge. Having an unlimited water power 
at the head of sloop navigation on the Hudson river, and 
junction of the Champlain and Erie canal, with a rail road con- 
uecting east with Boston and west with Buffalo, our facilities and 
arrangements for manufacturing are such that orders can be filled 
at any season of the year, and with the greatest promptness 
despatch at the lowest rates. 

L. BUTTON & 


Waterford, Saratoga Co., 


LEATHER, O1L, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 

J. HOCHSTRASSER, 
Willcontinue oe bomen whe! old > phy 
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Currier’s Tools, Oak Lea Wax 
U Leather, do. Calf  Kesee ay “Deal and 
K Splits amd Wealt 7 Rei, Green, 
te ellow Goat and Sheep Skias, 
White Alum Dressed Dressed and Undressed 
Colored Goat and Shoe Thread of all num- 
ay) Rubber and ») Apron Skins, Stock Bind. 
h. B. An assortment of Saoz Maxer’s Finvines will be kept 
on hand. 
Also, Roller Skins, Engine Hose, Band, Picker, 
| Patent Leather, on band and made to order. Albany, o 
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THE RIGHT WAY TO SUPPORT A NEWS- 
PAPER .~-Much depends upon the supporters of a 
paper whether it is conducted with spirit or inter- 
est—if they are negligent in their payment, the 
Editor’s courage eae down—he works at a 
thankless and unprofitable task—he becomes dis- 
couraged and careless—his paper loses its pith and 
interest, he dies. But on the contrary, if his sub- 





ATENT AGENCY AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 
ING, Office on F street, between 7th and Sth strceis, , 

the Patent Office, Washington City, D. C.—The subscriber has 
resigned his situation in the patent office («here he for some time 
superintended the restoration of patents destroyed by fire in 1636) 
to devote himself to the preparation of specifications and draw; 

and all matters connected with the obtaining of patents for usefyl 
inventions either in this country or Europe. is experience jg 
theoretical and practical mechanics, together with an intima 
knowledge of the progress of the useful arts and manufactures, » 
home and abroad, will enable him to judge of the novelty ang 








MISCELLANY. 


From the Western Literary Messenger. 
THE TOIL-HARDENED HAND. 
Let the fool plume himself on a delicate hand, 
Excelling the snow-flake in pureness of white?; 
Of a softness like velvet, exquisitely bland 
To the feeling of touch—and enjoy his delight. 











I envy him not a possession so rare, ¥ . . : utility of in d to his i and a8 patents = 
My ambition apires something higher than this, scribers are.of the right sorl—if they are punctual, are not granted, under the existing patent laws, when the al 
dandics and dunces may think and declare liberal hearted fellows—always in advance in the inventions are wanting in novelty, or contravene the establi 
A snowy soft hand the perfection of bliss. subscription list—-taking an interest in increasing | laws of pepe yee be able = ish all the information ne. Ls 
Let the with his lotions, ties, cologne . e __ | cessary to avoic t © expense of making applicetion for Patents 
aot se ae op satogee, mt the number of his subscribers—now and then speak which could not be granted. 


ing a good word for his paper—cheering him in| Having established a foreign correspondence, he will be able ty 
his course by smiles of apptcbation; with such) Sure fatt n Great Bintan, France, snd other parte oe 
subscribers as these, one would forswear comfort) papers for that purpose. : ” 
ease, leisure—avery thing that could possibly stop | - — re prey es Net arte Pod specimens for a com 

< ° ° a iets : | Sition of matter, are required Ly law, before a patent can irsue; } 
between me and the grstification ol every laudable | sending a model or specimens to the jabocetban, with can 
desire on their part: I would know no other pleas- sentones nt te object fie tare ation, the necessary papers agi 

. . * . drawings will be prepared and forwarded to the applicant fo: 

ure than their satisfaction. How much then can | eution, thereby obviating the expenses conse quelepene joume 
the supporters ofa newspaper do to make it inter- | to Washington, or delay in issuing the patent. 


esting and respectable, indeed, without concurrent | ,, Being well acquainted with the patent laws of the United State, 


Lave, anvoint, and ‘ame, and the softest hands own— 
He owns in addition, a mach softer scull. 


He sees in a soft hand the texture of wit; 

He deems it the measure of talent and worth ; 
Fond fool, he possesses of either no whit,— 

His hand is his intellect, empire and carth. 


Away with his wisdom that is but skin deep: 
Fops, dandies, and duncies! off, each to his den, 
I take not the hand of a coxcomb, but keep 
‘My respects and salutations for munch better men. 





But give me the grasp of a toil-hardened hand ; 
How honest its pressure ; how frank its rough hold ; 
There’s truth io its welcome,—though ragged and tanned, 
I value it higher than silver or gold. 


The toil-hardened hand gives me proof of a soul, 
Not to vanity wedded, conceit and false shame ; 

But faithful and fearless, with God for its goal, 
And justice and virtue its practice and aim. 


The toil-hardened hand is the index of truth, 
Independence, integrity, intellect, pride— 

Not the pride born of folly, the romance of youth, 
Bat the pride the heart teaches with truth for its guide. 


The toil-hardened hand is the hand of the free, 
‘Lhe bold, the deserving, the manly the good, 
Who clings to the fetters ? who bows the slack knee 
To the tyrant as none but a slave-spirit could ? 


Not he with the, toil-hardened hand !—no, he stands 
Erect in the image of God, and the chain, 

Though its links be of silver, and golden its bands, 
He spurns—will be free, and his freedom maintain! 


The toil-hardened hand though its owner be poor— 
Farmers, artisans, laborers, how humble soe’ er— 

Ie the hand clasping honor, and honored the more,— 
And the hand the Almighty must hold the most dear. 


Then give me the grasp of the toil-hardened hand, 
SS nemaet its pressure! how frank its rough hold! 


efforts on their part, the publisher of a newspaper 
will not, cannot bestow the attention which is ne- 
cessary to make it what it should be. 


We have heard of all sorts of showers within the 
the year. Showers of squibsin Boston—old hats 


in Salem—clams in Albany—and blue fish in New| 


Haven; but the Cork Examiner gives an account 


of a shower of butter, near Dunmanwry, which las- | 
ted 13 days! This latter article must have fallen | 
from the ‘‘milky way’’—possible from Ju-butter. | 





““Whata striking lend-’scape,”’ as the steam- | 


boat said when she bounced over a bar. 








England and France, and the decisions of the courts in Patent 
cases, he tenders his services where information is required inp. 
ference to infringements of patents, or defonce against suits for ig. 
fringement, such as compiling and arranging evidence, &c. 

To individuals and companies wishing to procure drawings a 
estimates of machinery, or buildings, for manufactories, on the 
most modern and improved plans, or any other matter connects, 
with mechanical engineering, he will furnish information; apé 
should it be required, will locate and superintend structures q 
this description. 

Wishing tv be generally useful to mechanics and inventors, be 
will attend to the sale of machinery and patent rights; tbis, being 
a place of resort from all parts of the Union, is perhaps tbe bes 
location for such @ purpose. 

Papers relating to patents can be sent to the commissionerd 
patents, when voluminous, free of postage, and models sent to the 
collectors of the principal ports, will oes come free of expense. 
and the subscriber can be advised thereof by letter, which in al 
cases must be post paid. All applications for inf rmation relatior 
to patents must be accompanied by a fee of five dollars; charges 
for other business transactions will be made aecording to ther 
magnitude. J. JAMES GREENOUGH. 


When the great Dr. Doyle died, ae gence oalf| Certificate of How. H. L. Ex.swonti, Commissioner of Patents 
ec 


penny was found in his pockets, this 
whole of his worklly wealth. 


Matri-mony is better than no money at all. 











ing the 


resignation, I take great pleasure in recommending him as a cep 
It’s | teman worthy of confidence, and as being particalerly qualified 


Parent Orrice, Nov. 201n, 1843, 
_ Mr. J. J. Greenough, who has for some years been employed 
in the patent office, in a highly responsible situation, under the act 
of 1836, restoring the records, having to my regret tendered bis 

















J. M. Edgerton, West Troy 


There’ h in its wel , and rv and tanned, ; | to take charge of busines : saowledee of ima v 
I prize it yet higher ‘Gane pwnd or old, change toa achelor, though that change MAY | nic al po nae gt sinaen of tb ata, aod a ee eee f 
sometimes consist of a bit, and incase he is bit it| Mr. Greenough is aleo well acquainted with the practice of this k 
THE ENCHANTED Rocx,—situated — the a vet Bi ~~ os be re 3 + gee geod a, and)” eiaiciedat aati 8. aidan oF PX : [stag ‘ 
Sandy, a branch of the Perdinales, in Texas is thus will set him ever after, anti-mony. 2, } am 4 “. U. 8, House of itep.; Hon. Joba &. Clark, 5 
G ieil- | o Sie ‘Ge ae £¢ 0 »; Hon W. Cranckh. Ché i 
described by a gentleman who has recently visit me yi ranch, ( Chief Jute 
it. Bae **Smug, what are you going to do with that mite- | Keeler, Esq., Examiner, Patent Office. t 
The feelings and imaginations swell almost to| y big cheese?’, |— i 
breaihless astonishment on beholding one immense |" «« Why, you see, I promised to send it down to, __P™cewrae American manufacture—under this we prosper. I 
solid rock of a dark reddish color, rising to the | Fitzmizzle who bought. it of me this morning, | WEAYES & RICHARDSON, Umbra wad Faraea Pj 
height of about 400 feet, and covering a space lar-| but I have not time, so I'll just mark his name and | ble style, at No. 66 Green street, Albany, opporite the first Bar. ‘ 
ger than a common mile race track of about 200) direction on the back and it will go itself.”’ | She pw N. B. Umbrellas can be furnished by the dozen ai I 
acres of yround. Upon its surface there are sev-| «* No! Smutch, how?” | short notice. | , 
eral excavations or pits one of which would hold| ‘* Why, you see it’s quite lively this morning, | AGENTS WANTED. { 
several hundred hogsheads of water, from which | and being under the care of experienced skippers, | q 
there may under a peculiar state of the atmosphefe | of course it will worm ifself along very well, ifthe | Mechanics out of employment may find it a paying t 
exhalations escape and explode, doubtless giving | mite only bites it.” | business to solicit subscribers for this paper in their ‘ 
rise to the tradition of its emitting light. Theon-| «Good gracious! what a moving spectacle.” | Vicinities and among theirfriends. Applications, post { 
7 nee of the pilgrimages and worships of a wees to this ofties wil meet with attention: , 
; i ~ ; : ey shou e accom panied by certificates of ch : 

' ee wane ea sauennea ier Sete’ avy ea Why is a womanlike an echo? Because she will | ter and responsibility, 7 Care ae 
y 4 £ oose rock and always have the last word. . The following local agents are authorized to receive subecrip ‘ 

and plain, and small aca of | tions aud money for this pnper. 
pebbies found Upon its ‘oP . BUSINESS NOTICES. Meesrs. Welle & Webb, 42 Ann street, New York. ' 
This rock is composed almost entirely of a dark ; a H. ; “net Foaghkeepeie Pr. P. Cleveland, Skencateles ' 

i it i i ie ae : , James Hegeman, Troy Shas. 

colored mica, and it is probably to the reflection {i All letters and communications interided for has. White, Auburn | 


of the rays of the sun or moon from the numerous 
assy surfaces of the scales of mica, that the bril- 
liant appearance of the rock is attributed. 





Painting At Pompsnt.—A letter from Na- 
ples, received at Paris, states that, in continuing 
researches at Pompeii, there have just been 
found in the Via Fortune four fine paintings in 
fresco adorning the walls of as many contiguous 
houses. One of them is distinguished above the 


this paper should be post paid te secure attention. 





Terms for vol. 2.—To clubs of 20 or more, hoving the 

paper sent in one peckage, $1 each per annum. in advance. 
‘o clubs of not less than 5, sent as above, $1.25 each, in ad- 

vance. 

Single subscribers #1.50, in advance. 

Members of the state and county or town associations, sab- 
scribing through the secretary, are entitled to the paper at 81 per 
annum, iv advance. 





BINDING.—Subscribers wanting their volumes 


bound, can have them done in any style and at reasonable prices, 





Chas. Coy, Canandaigua 
Jobr Wilttams, Cazenovia. 
Jas. Goddard, Truxton 
M. W. Hemiup, Geneva 
Luther Moore, Rochester 


J. B. Gilson, Waterford 

Jacob J. Deforest, Schenectady, 

Andrew Hanna; Utica 

N. G. Brown, Milltown 

J. M. Brown, Cohoces T. 8. Hawks, Baffalo 

S: Lewis, Honeoye Geo. Francis, Waterloo 
Postmasters will forward subscriptions and money free of ex- 

pense, as the law authorizes them to do. 


Ip THEY T NT Qt Every kind of letter press printin 
I R [ N | I N G. will be done to order on short por 
at the office of the Mechanic, in the best manne: and at reasonable 


prices. Business, visiting and wedding cards executed in a supe 
rior style on an hour’s notice. New and fashionable type for 











rest by the superior correctness of its drawing and | by leaving them at this office. books and pampricts; baad Uills of every size apd syle; circular, 
beauty and freshness of color, and will, t Te- 4 oe wv chaos now hen TRS amenines _—_— 
fore, be taken from its place to be deposited in| Wood Engraving and Designing.| vow yoRK STATE MECHANIC, 


the Bourbon Museum in the capital. It represent- 
ad Bacchus and Faunus pressing grapes brought 
to them by a young slave, while a boy isdirecting 


E FORBES is prepared to attend to all business of the above 
« description at the Sculpture Rooms 17 Stanwix Hall. 


OOK BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, sign of the 


A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecii 
nics and Manufacturers, 


stam’ t imbed: i iden ledger, 82 State street, Albany, carries on the above So 
the flow of the juice into an am hora imbedded in catteete.dt its various.branches, viz: ~ 4g sirens. ond Wenen 1S PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
the . This painting, w ich measures 21 | ,xrxi—has a first rate RULING MACHINE and other necessary im- 


feet by 14, it supposed to have been the sign of an 


plements for manufacturing BLANK BOOKS of every descrip- 
tion, on the most reasonable terms, of the best materials and 


By JOEL MUNSELL, 


inn or wine-house. It has already been copied in workmanship. No. 53''State Steet, Albany, 
lithograph. N, B. An assortment kept on hand, a7. At $1.50 per aunum in advance. 














